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A FIRST NIGHT. 


Usher—I can give you a good seat 
after the first act; the newspaper critics go 
then, 

Standee—Don't they come back? : 

Usher—Bless you, no! They only drop in 
to verify their suspicions.—Puck. 


Hazy—Did you ever contribute to 
the press? 

Mary (blushing)—I have turned down the 
light sometimes.—Chicago Sun. 


The fact that three newspaper offices 
were demolished in the recent cyclone in Kan- 
sas leads the editor of one of them to remark 
that “even the Lord’s chosen sometimes get 
it in the neck.” —N. Y, Advertiser. 


Manager—The trouble with your 
play is, that it lacks situations. 

Suckling Sardou—What do you mean? Do 
you want me to dramatize the ‘‘ want” page 
of a daily paper ?—T7own Topics. 


A Boomerang.—*‘ Oh, misery,” cried 
the editor. 

‘* What’s the matter now ?”” 

“T° just threw a poet out of the window; 
and his wife, who was waiting for him below, 
has presented one of our insurance coupons at 
the cashier's desk. He had iton him! An- 
other five hundred dollars gone, when two 
dollars would have bought not only his poem 
but his everlasting gratitude.” —Puck, 


Miscellanies. 


2% @ 


Editor (to professional humorist)— 
Your jokes are like the quality of mercy. 

Humorist—In what respect ? 

Editor—They’re strained.—M. VY. Journal. 

Vitiating the Youthful Mind.— Quill: 
Desk ought to have his poetic license revoked. 

Screed—Why so? 

Quill—He’s selling to juvenile publications, 
—lown Topics. 


Foreman—Galley 16 has pe pied. 

Editor—Rush her in and head it: ** The 
Latest Proclamation of the Czar! How the 
Autocrat Dictates to His Suffering People!” 
—Black and White. 


A Possible Misconception.—Editor 
of Prohibition Paper: This poem of yours 
called “* A Smile and a Tear” won’t do for 


our paper. 
Would-be Contributor—Why not? 
Editor—I'm afraid some of our subscribers 
might misunderstand the title and take offense. 
—Kate Field’s Washington, 


Broke U P the Match.—Briggs: That 
was a sad thing about Springler, wasn’t it? 
He was engaged to be married to a beautiful 
girl; the day was set, the cards issued, when 
suddenly she broke it off. 

Griggs—What was the matter? 

Briggs—He wrote a description of her wed- 
ding dress for a society paper, and she acci. 
dentally read it.—Cloak Review, 

”s 


‘*Mr. Newcome,” inquired the ne | 
editor, “‘ did you write this article, in whic 
the statement is made that ‘K. K. Perkinson 
suicided yesterday afternoon ?’”’ 

“ Yes, sir,’’ answered the new man on the 
local staff. 

“H'm!”’ rejoined the city editor, blandly ; 
““Mr. Newcome you will please consider your- 
self ‘ resignationed.’ ""—Chicago Tribune, 

THAT'S THE WAY OF IT. 
He pitched his white tent in the wilds, 
Far from the human “‘set"” ; 
And with a faith just like a child’s 
He said; ‘* I'll get there yet.” 


He put him up acase of type 
A hand-press and a ** stick yy 

And there, where screamed the owl and snipe, 
He made the letters * click,” 


They wondered what he was about 
When in the woods they found him ; 
But when he got his paper out 
They built a town around him, 
—A tlanta Constitution, 
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A Lesson in 
Arithmetic. 


Suppose, for example, you wanted to insert a four- 
inch electrotype in 1400 country papers ONE WEEK : 





Cost of 1400 electrotypes, wooden base (F. A. 
Ringler & Co’s estimate), - - $168 
1400 mailing boxes for the electros, - - 2! 
Postage on the electros,_ - - - 126 
Postage, 2 letters to each paper, - - 56 


Total, - - - - $371 





You can figure the cost of letter sheets and envelopes 
as well as the clerical labor necessary for sending out 
the electros, orders, checks in payment, and the ob- 
taining and examining of each paper. Add this 
amount to the $371 above and you then know just 
what it would cost to insert four inches in 1400 
country papers, providing the newspapers charged 
nothing for running the advertisement. 


For and one electrotype, 
| O you can have the 
four inches inserted 


one week in_ the 
1400 Local Papers of the Atlantic Coast Lists 
during July, August or September. You can 
thus address fully one-sixth of the reading 
population of the United States outside of 
large cities. 


Files of the papers can be seen at our office. Catalogue free. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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GETTING THE WORTH OF ONE’S typographical beauty the foreman may 
MONEY IN ADVERTISING. oe nee owe I ——- a 
andsomely print rt, wit eat 
By Edward A. Oldham. taste displayed in tin cleneilieinien of 
I once heard of a grasping old cod- reading matter, the construction of 
ger down in Maine who informed the ‘‘horse heads,” the arrangement of 
public through his advertisement in dashes, etc., but the advertising col- 
the local newspaper that he dealt in umns were a disgrace to the sheet. 
dry and fancy goods, boots and shoes, The foreman was not responsible. He 
groceries, grain, feed, crockery and was like the man with a No. 8 head, 
hardware ; that he kept the post-office, who was compelled to wear a No. 5 
was the justice of the peace, was acon- hat. The advertisers wou/d send in 
veyancer, was agent of an insurance ‘‘ copy” that so entirely filled their 
company, ran a set of hay scales, had contract space as to leave the poor fel- 
**ice-cool soda and other cool drinks,” low absolutely no room in which to 
had famous ten and five cent cigars, display his typographical taste, and 
was agent for a fertilizer and furnished many times he was compelled to elimi- 
aristocratic eggs for putting under ar- nate portions of the copy, with the ab- 
istocratic hens. If all these items had solute assurance that the advertiser— 
not exhausted the limited space he had who never read his own advertisement 
contracted for he would doubtless have —would not discover the omission. 
added a few other departments of his These things should not be. There 
multifarious stock. should be no paper, however humble, 
This instance is cited by way of il- that should not have a uniform stand- 
lustrating the prevalent habit adver- ard for advertisements, and to try 
tisers have of making their advertising earnestly to live up to it. First of all, 
space go further than practical com- advertising patrons should be educated 
mon sense would dictate. It is a spe- as to the limit of matter that is to be 
cies of penny wisdom and pound fool- contained in a given space, or else the 
ishness that has produced a crop of foreman should be given carte blanche 
unsatisfactory results for the advertiser to set up the notice attractively, let it 
and has caused him to jump to the occupy as much space as it will. The 
conclusion that money spent for adver- more prosperous journals can insist on 
tising is money wasted. an observance of this rule; all the 
All publishers in the small cities others can do is to adopt an educational 
and towns of the country are unfor- policy and fight it out along that line. 
tunately too familiar with this condi- An advertisement is attractive to the 
tion of things, and they are the ones to eye in such ratio as there is contrast 
welcome any medium that will educate visible. A business notice set in com- 
the advertiser regarding the most ef- pact form, with no chance for display 
fective and intelligent way to fill up or no contrast of white space around it 
his space. or in it, is no notice at all, and few 
I believe it may be safely declared there be who trouble themselves to 
that more harm has been done the read it. 
cause of advertising by these greedy But, on the other hand, a space not 
space fillers than by any other single overrun with matter, and this trick of 
influence, and it behooves the publish- contrast being studiously observed, will 
ers of the country to correct this abuse attract the eye, no matter how small 
as rapidly as possible. the space may be. In a limited space 
Such advertisements not only are it is never well to enumerate too many 
not read by a large percentage of the lines, especialiy—as in the case of 
paper’s readers, but are positive eye- grocers and dry goods merchants— 
sores to the paper itself, marring what each line is capable of many subdivis- 
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ions. This is an age of details, and 
the successful advertiser must not over- 
look this fact. His prospective patrons 
will not ; and, instead of doing like the 
Maine man—crowding his entire stock 
into limited space—he had better make 
a new contract for greater space or 
confine the small space to one article 
this week and another next. 





“THE MAN OF IDEAS.” 


By Anning S. Prall. 
(With the New York World.) 


He thinks and thinks and thinks. 

He is one of the most valuable indi- 
viduals employed in newspaper work. 
His ideas and original creations catch 
the public at every turn, keep them in- 
terested, amuse them and induce them 
to advertise their ‘‘ wants” in his pa- 
per instead of another, to invest their 
pennies in newspapers they are not in 
the habit of reading, and a Democrat 
to buy and read a Republican paper, 
or vice versa, 

He seldom gets in the focus of the 
public eye. He is not only invaluable 
in newspaper work, he will fit any- 
where. He is not a man who has ac- 
quired his calling by study, it is born 
in him, although hard work and study 
fit him better in his pursuit. 

At the reorganization of one of the 
largest newspapers in New York city 
all the best assignments had been 
made, and as the proprietor looked 
over them he discovered that one of 
his best men had been neglected. He 
summoned him to his office and said : 
** Mr. , sit down there and think.” 
And I might add, at a liberal salary, 
too. The public have heard of the 
Horse Editor, the Snake Editor and 
the Circulation Editor, but they have 
never heard of the ‘* Man of Ideas.” 

Generally speaking, they know him 
not. They laugh when informed that 
such a person really exists, and inva- 
riably want to know where he is kept 
and what is done with him, considering 
it a huge joke. As a rule, the editor has 
been given credit for this class of work. 

The ideaist’s services are invaluable 
anywhere ; an office is not complete 
without him ; he is an individual that 
continually racks his brain developing 
ideas that he himself did not know 
were there. Night and day he thinks, 
and schemes of all descriptions are 
constantly flitting across his mind. 

He submits a scheme to the business 
manager showing conclusively where 
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and how a weak point can be patched 
up ; how he can increase a certain clas. 
sification in advertising ; how he can 
increase circulation by adopting some 
ingenious method ; how improvements 
can be effected in different branches of 
the business, etc. 

The man of ideas while pursuing 
that vocation is seldom heard of in the 
outside world ; but there comes a time 
when he looms up as manager and 
obtains a well merited position. The 
question now arises, Can a man be a 
successful business manager and not be 
a man of ideas? No; the manager of 
the past is succeeded now by the new 
creation. If the men seeking success 
in the newspaper line to-day would im- 
prove their spare moments and test 
their wits in this particular branch of 
the business, they would quickly get 
some notice from the business man- 
ager, and with that interest every 
young man stands in the line for early 
promotion, where under other circum- 
stances he would not. 

One who pursues this course should 
not get discouraged if his ideas and 
suggestions do not meet with approval 
at first. Push ahead ; try it again ; let 
your business manager see that you are 
trying, even if you are not succeeding, 
and he will give youa chance. You 
must not expect that your ideas should 
be of the A-1r order; that is not ex- 
pected at first. In offering sugges- 
tions, don’t try and get fifty going at 
one time; work them out one at a 
time. When you have one worked 
out, review it carefully, picking out all 
the inferior points and supplementing 
them with good ones. 

One good suggestion is worth fifty 
poor ones and will make a better im- 
pression. Amongst a large number of 
ideas there may possibly be two good 
ones, but the inferior qualities of the 
others will detract the manager’s mind 
from the two and the chances are he 
will ‘‘ waste-basket ” the lot. 

Look for improvements. That is 
where the man of ideas demonstrates 
his ability, by improving and employ- 
ing different methods less complicated. 
Another important point is reducing 
the cost of productions of all descrip- 
tions as much as possible. Jot down 
your ideas during the day and develop 
them when you get home at night. 
They will never come amiss, even if 
not accepted. One idea alone, if of 
the proper order, may place you in the 
favor of your business manager. 
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A FOURTH OF JULY WINDOW. 


A SEASONABLE IDEA IN WINDOW DRESSING, SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED FOR “ PRINTERS INK” BY HENRY HARMAN, 








This sketch for a Fourth of July 
window can be executed entirely in 
dry goods. ‘The thirteen rolls of cloth 
represent the thirteen original States. 
In the chariot is a figure representing 
Liberty driving an eagle. The latter 
can be worked out of tinsel cord and 
the bust of Washington in pearl but- 
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tons. Liberty’s shield is made of 
ribbons. The lettering on each step 
should be worked out of gold braid. 
From this sketch a skillful window 
dresser should be able to make an at- 
tractive display, adapting the original 
idea to meet individual tastes or neces- 
sities. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN LAND ADVER- 
TISING, 


By O. W. Crawford. 

(Secretary Velasco Commercial Club.) 

The land on which Velasco, Texas, 
now stands was bought less than four 
years ago for eight dollars an acre, 
July 1, 1891, it was surveyed into town 
lots by the Brazos River Channel & 
Dock Co., who had just obtained six- 
teen feet of water on the bar at the 
mouth of the Brazos River. 

They put their advertising under my 
management. The only matter I used 
was reading notices, correspondence— 
no display whatever. I believe it was 
the most successful real estate adver- 
tising done in the whole country last 
year, as the following figures go to 
show. The first lot was sold July 11, 
1891, and the first house started after 
that date, 


January 1, 1892, Velasco had a pop- 
ulation of 2,000, with 303 houses built 
and occupied. The sales of lots had 
aggregated over a million dollars. The 
following is a statement which is abso- 
lutely and mathematically correct : 

Town site (acres), 1,100. No. of lots, 9,513. 

Cost ($8.00 an acre), $8, 

No, of lots sold, 2,185. 

Aggregate of sales, $1,058,450. 

Amount spent in advertising, $32,615. 

In other words, $32,615 in advertis- 
ing sold 251 acres, which cost $8 an 
acre, or $2,008, for $1,058,450 in six 
months’ time, on which sales 41 per 
cent of cash was paid. The advertis- 
ing also induced 2,000 people te locate 
and build 303 houses at a cost of $251- 
ooo in the same time. This was done 
at a time of financial depression when 
real estate investments were the most 
unpopular. 

Judicious advertising in newspapers 


does pay. 
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A WOMAN’S WANTS. 


WHAT ARE THEY AND HOW CAN THEY 
BEST BE CATERED TO? 


By Mary R. P. Hatch. 


To create a rampant need from an 
embryo want is the acme of the adver- 
tising art, it seems to me. As one of 
a public whose wants are being catered 
to by thousands of advertisers; as a 
woman always wanting something 
(what woman does not ?), I venture to 
thrust a few amateurish opinions be- 
tween the leaves of PRINTERS’ INK. 

Advertisements are like people: To 
be tolerable they must be agreeable. 
Sauciness is as reprehensible in one as 
in the other. 

Advertisements might be divided into 
stay-at-homes, acquaintances, celebri- 
ties, cranks and robbers. Of the last 
named class are the gold time-pieces 
for a dollar, which innocent-minded 
people think must be watches; the 
thousand-dollar rebus prizes, the Flor- 
ida building lots, etc. Because people 
of ordinary intelligence do not reply to 
these, it is no reason to suppose others 
do not. It has been confidently stated 
by one of these advertisers that he 
could count upon sixty thousand fools, 
at adollar a head, which certainly is 
more than the head could be worth. 
But the dollar comes hard to such 
people, forced to supplement defective 
brains by the hardest manual labor. 
So I call such advertisements robbers. 

Next come the crank advertisements, 
sandwiched between news items. They 
are the most disagreeable intruders, and 
I am glad to see are being kicked into 
a To be sure, the wary reader 

as learned to skip them with an agil- 
ity truly wonderful, never intending to 
read a single word, just out of pure 
malice at the infinite pains taken to 
make him read it. Still, if by mis- 
chance he does sometimes get a bit of 
meaning out of it, he sets to work to 
forget it as soon as possible. Not suc- 
ceeding, he owes a grudge forever 
against that advertisement, and will 
double corners, throw up a newspa- 
per, anything to get rid of it; for 
he feels exactly the same as when a 
crank gets hold of him by hook or by 
crook to pour out a grievance or launch 
a scheme. Acquaintances and stay- 


at-homes are respectable bodies, who 
cater to people’s honest, actual needs. 
We don’t need dollar time-pieces, nor 
announcements that the worked-out re- 
bus failed to win the $1,000 prize, nor 
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the title deed to a piece of Florida 
swamp, even though the only outlay isa 
dollar for drawing the deed ; but we do 
need shoes and soap and cocoa and fur- 
niture. So we come to regard Mrs, 
Cocoa Baker, Mr. William Douglas, 
and others of like ilk, with actual 
friendliness. Years have no power to 
stale the infinite zest of their busy, 
smiling sameness. One really comes 
in time to feel an interest in the amia- 
ble squint of Mr. Douglas, and to 
wonder why so young a man should 
have acquired baldness. Had he a 
delicate youth? Was he disappointed 
in love? Weare glad to learn he isa 
mayor ; such enterprise and good na- 
ture combined deserve a reward. 

Mrs. Cocoa is an actuality, too ; for 
the reason that she has been with us 
so long. Surely no one can say of her 
that she is fickle. Whatever may be 
said of the rest of us women, she is 
gowned for all time. We couldn't drink 
her cocoa if she were to step out and 
off. Most likely we should try another 
brand. Even a fold in her wimple 
would be missed. 

As for the celebrities, they are ver- 
itable comets, magnificent creations, 
which dazzle and illumine full pages 
of the best periodicals, only to sweep 
out of sight and reappear more brilliant 
than ever... Mr. Atkinson is one of 
these. Whether sitting in one of his 
easy chairs, blandly telling his custom- 
ers how and why he can and will sell 
so cheap; or standing, with his head 
thoughtfully bent down, wondering 
what he can do with his immense 
stock, which is literally to be turned 
out of doors by his new goods, he is 
simply invincible in pluck and deter- 
mination to sell at any odds. He is 
so candid, so confidential, so smiling 
and bland, that he wins the day, even 
though his chairs have been known to 
be a little rickety. Isn't it your own 
fault you didn’t pay more and get bet- 
ter stock, as he advised ? 

Frank Siddall was another luminary. 
Did much advertising make him mad, 
poor or sick? Rich, I have heard. 

But Pears’ soap reigns supreme. 
Not long ago I read in the Journalist 
how the business was built up to 
its present magnitude. The words 
‘*Good Morning!” were a veritable 
fortune to them in advertising. Such 
ugly letters could not be gainsaid ; 
but what of the inquiry, ‘‘ Have you 
used Pears’ soap?” Anything so man- 
ifestly impolite would attract attention, 























certainly. Indeed, there is a happy im- 
pudence in their advertisements found 
nowhere else. Take, for instance, their 
last mathematical statement in the June 
Chautauguan, and other high class pe- 
riodicals, that one person in ten will 
not steal their soap when found in ho- 
tels. The calculation of the loss to 
the Astor House, should it use Pears’ 
soap, with its three hundred daily ar- 
rivals and goings away, is figured up 
like this : 
“ 300(1—-*)365x15= $14,782.50. Loss.” 


But it placidly states, ‘‘ every un- 
provided stranger would go to the As- 
tor House, of course, and it would be 
a good advertisement.” 

The good-natured thrust at nine- 
tenths of the human race is irresistible 
when found on the last page of the 
sober-hued Chautauguan, 

Let me recapitulate. Cranks and 
robbers are not wanted in our journals. 
Acquaintances, stay-at-homes and ce- 
lebrities are. Real fun is a good card ; 
sauciness to be excluded. This is the 
idea of a woman who never advertised 
in her life, but who likes a good adver- 
tisement in its place. 


+ 


REAL BSPATE A GENT. 
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A NOVEL ADVERTISEMENT. 
By Seymour B. Wright. 
(With W. B. ae & Sos, Washington, 


The many articles on the employ- 
ment of animated, or rather appar- 
ently animated, window displays have 
been read with great interest by your 
numerous readers, no doubt, as is evi- 
denced by the pithy articles that have 
appeared from issue to issue, I agree 
with the side taken, that it is a valu- 
able and paying institution. As an 
illustration of its advantages and the 
practicability of the scheme, I might 
cite dozens of instances in Washington 
alone, where the result of a striking 
and catchy window advertisement has 
been astounding in the way of business 
getting. 

By permission, I refer to one in par- 
ticular, which appeared in the window 
of one of our leading druggists a few 
weeks ago. In conversation with this 
merchant a few days since, he said, 
among other things, that there was no 
doubt in the world but that he partly 
owed his success to the extensive ad- 
vertising plan on which he had con- 
ducted his business. It is one of his 
features to be original, and in this one 
instance he was quite successful, as 
may be seen by the following descrip- 
tion. 

He has an immense show window 
(for a drug store). It is about 16 feet 
wide. To its other advantages may 
be added the fact that it faces one of 
the most popular thoroughfares of the 
district—that of F street. Directly in 
the center of the window was built a 
house-like box, with one window in 
front and two others, one on either 
side. This enabled persons from any 
approach to see what was going on in- 
side. Seated in this house was a pretty 
young woman, neatly attired in a violet 
colored dress, gracefully weighing out, 
ounce by ounce, a preparation of violet 
orris. In the window were articles of 
toilet, such as soap, sachet powders 
and toilet water, all of which bore the 
pleasant fragrance of violets. 

Besides this liberal distribution of 
toilet articles, there were strewn over 
the bottom of the window the real 
flower itself, or imitation, making the 
effect all the more impressive. It is 
needless to say that the whole interior 
of the store was flooded with the de- 
lightful perfume of the popular little 
flower. It was not confined to the 
store, but escaped through the open 
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doors into the street, reaching the 
nostrils of those standing round about, 
and impressing them all the more with 
the significance of the advertisement. 
It was a sale of the extract of the 
flower, and it is needless to say that 
this was readily recognized by all. 

All day long throngs of people 
passed to and fro, nearly all of whom 
paused to gaze in the window, and 
many stopping for minutes, attracted 
by the novelty of the idea. The store, 
as I have said, is situated on the thor- 
oughfare of the city, and is in a direct 
line with half a dozen and more of the 
Department buildings. At four o’clock 
in the day, when there is an exodus of 
thousands of tired mortals from these 
immense structures, the street is liter- 
ally blocked for many minutes. One 
can well imagine the effect this sight in 
the drug store had. At first there was 
the usual gathering of those who have 
nothing else to do, who, tired with the 
sight after a time, began to move off, 
but before they had gotten out of hail- 
ing distance there were others happened 
along to take their places, and by the 
time the first contingent of the Depart- 
ments reached the spot there were, per- 
haps, fifty people standing in front of 
the window intently watching the 
movements of the young woman, who, 
apparently, was as unconcerned as 
though she were in her own room 
quietly knitting or darning. 

It is needless to say that the effect 
was marked. Almost every section of 
the city was represented at some time 
during the day, and one could go no- 
where without being met with the 
query: ‘‘ Have you seen the violet 
girl?” This is some proof of the 
popularity of the venture, and I have 
no doubt but that the books of the 
merchant will show more forcibly the 
correctness of the statement—that it 

id. 

This instance has more firmly con- 
vinced me that this mode of advertising 
is popular, and it behooves the 
merchant of to-day to be up to the 
times by making every effort possible 
in the direction of bringing himself be- 
fore the people most forcibly. 

Window advertising is a payable 
institution, without a doubt. 

Sree 

The Question Answered.—Hungry 
Higgins (reading the display line of a patent 
medicine advertisement in a newspaper he has 
picked up): Does what you eat distress you ? 

Weary Watkins—Naw. Not near so much 
don’t eat.—Brooklyn Life. 





as wot 
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Above we present a portrait of Mr, 
B. L. Crans, well known to many ad- 
vertisers. Mr. Crans was connected 
with Geo. P. Rowell & Co. for over 
twenty years. 

——_—_—_<@>. —___—— 
THE SAMPLE FIEND. 
[With a Moral for the Advertiser.] 


By One of Them. 


Probably the worst specimen of hu- 
manity, in the eyes of an advertiser or 
publisher, is the ‘‘ sample fiend.” He 
abounds everywhere and in every shape 
and character. There are ‘‘ sample 
copy fiends,” who merely plague the 
newspaper and magazine publisher. 
Then, again, is the tiend who attends 
to the catalogue people. Others, again, 
take the novelty people as their 
specialty. 

Either class works a great deal of 
damage to advertisers. The first 
class, without doubt, has the largest 
number of adherents, although more 
damage is occasioned by those of the 
second class, owing to the great ex- 
pense at which modern catalogues are 
gotten up. The third class numbers 
very few people, comparatively. 

But take a mixture of the three, and 
there you have a veritable nuisance, 
and I ought to know, for I am one of 
them. 

Postal cards are the agents used. 
Letters are seldom resorted to. Very 
few professional fiends would go to the 
expense of a personal letter. If they 
didn’t have a postal handy they 
wouldn’t write, 
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And then, postal cards can be 
bought for so little, The fiend gets 
his for less than two dollars a thousand. 
He uses those that have been printed 
on the reverse. He can always count 
on getting a hundred for less than 
twenty-five cents. 

It takes but little capital to run a 
‘sample factory.” Twenty-five cents 
is sufficient—write for a sample copy 
of some paper, scan the advertise- 
ments, and anybody that sends samples, 
catalogues, or runs a paper, these are 
the victims. 

A genuine fiend seldom asks for a 
sample. He is too cunning for that. 
A sweet little epistle, asking for adver- 
tising rates, is a sure catch for the 
newspaper and magazine people. Of 
course they send a nice personal letter, 
quoting rates and making some special 
offer. But they always send a copy of 
their publication, which is just what 
the fiend desires. 

I vary the form occasionally, and 
sometimes hint that special rates on so 
much advertising would be welcome, 
and sometimes merely ask for a sam- 
le. 

It always does the business. Even 
those publishers advertising ten and 
fifteen-cent specimens always send one 
gratis. The Ledger, Great Divide, 
Youth's Companion, Golden Days, 
Argosy, Vick's, Comfort, and a host of 
others, are on my list. The daily and 
weekly papers are sent in profusion. 
The advertising agent is also kind 
enough to send a bundle occasionally. 

And then the catalogues! How 
they pour in! Bunnel's, Scovill’s, 
Henderson’s and the other florists’, the 
bicycle and sundry trades—I have a 

collection of almost two barrels of 
them, and at least a soap box of novel- 
ties. Samples of Tadella pens, blot- 
ters and other writing paraphernalia 
are in the lot. The pen I am using 
now is a nice Spencerian. 

But, seriously, I think the most of 
the blame should be placed on the ad- 
vertiser. There used to be a good old 
rule: ‘‘No postals noticed,” but it 
seems to have gone out of use. If 
people would adhere strictly to that 
rule the days of the sample fiend would 
be at an end. 





—- 





WHEN an eye first sees your adver- 
tisement it may appeal to the eye only ; 
it is only in repeated efforts that adver- 
tising reaches its object—the customer. 
—D. T. Mallett, 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS, 


By T. B. Russell. 
Lonpon, June 8, 1892, 

One or two law cases : 

The Carter Medicine Company 
moved the High Court of Chancery to 
direct the Comptroller of Trade-marks 
to register as a trade-mark the name 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, on the 
ground that, having been registered in 
the United States the mark was enti- 
tled to registration here, under the 
International Convention, Paris, 1883. 
The two most eminent trade-mark and 
patent lawyers in the English Bar, Mr. 
Theo. Aston, Q. C., and Mr, Fletcher 
Moulton, Q. C., appeared for the com- 
pany; and the Comptroller was rep- 
resented by the Attorney-General, Sir 
Richard Webster, Q. C. On the ground 
that a monopoly in such words as 
‘* little,” ‘‘liver” and ‘‘ pills” ought 
not to be created, the Court decided in 
favor of the Comptroller and refused 
to order registration. The Comptroller 
would have accepted registration if sole 
rights in the other words were dis- 
claimed, except in connection with the 
name ‘‘ Carter.” The effect of the de- 
cision will not be great. Anyone who 
made the slightest attempt to get out 
a deceptive imitation of Carter’s Pills 
would be stopped by a motion to re- 
strain, in Equity, as in all the prece- 
dents; but if anyone wants to issue 
‘**Smith’s Little Liver Pills” he will be 
able to, so long as his package is not a 
colorable imitation. I mention this case 
because it illustrates exactly the pres- 
ent position of trade-mark law. You 
can register any name you want to, 
so long as it is a purely fancy word 
(such as ‘* Maravilla,” ‘* Lactopeptine,” 
‘** Vaseline”), or is a foreign word not 
in general use (such as ‘‘ Poluboskos,” 
‘* Febricide”), or is entirely inapplica- 
ble in any descriptive sense to the ar- 
ticle to which it is attached (such as 
‘* Idler” Cigarettes, ‘* Crystal” Petro- 
leum, etc.) ; but you cannot register a 
descriptive or a geographical appella- 
tion, such as ‘* Unchangeable Pepsin,” 
‘* Jamaica Rum,” or ‘‘ American Can- 
dy,” because this would unjustly de- 
prive traders whose pepsin was un- 
changeable, whose rum came from 
Jamaica, or whose candies were Amer- 
ican, of their right to claim these facts, 

* * * * * 

The court has decided in the case of 
the Zimes vs. the St. James’ Gazette, 
on which the 7imes sought to restrain 
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the Gazette from copying some of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s articles and also some 
paragraphs of special correspondence 
from reporters abroad. The defense 
was that custom allowed one paper to 
copy from another, and that such cus- 
tom was mutual and nearly universal, 
which is indeed the case. The 7imes 
had, however, specially copyrighted the 
Kipling article, and was allowed an in- 
junction with costs on this point, which 
will restrain the St. James’ Gazette from 
reprinting any further articles of the 
series; but in regard to the paragraphs, 
which were news, the court decided 
that these were not on the same foot- 
ing, as original literary matter, and it 
therefore made no injunction and de- 
clined to allow costs on this branch of 


the action. The distinction is reason- 
able and important. 
* * ¥ * * 


A medical practitioner, who had ad- 
vertised, was removed by the General 
Medical Council from the medical reg- 
ister. He moved the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, as a preliminary to an action 
for the restoration of his name to the 
register, for an injunction to restrain 
the Council from publishing its decis- 
ion, which means from notifying the 
colleges whose degrees the plaintiff 
held to withdraw his diplomas. It 
was claimed that the applicant had ad- 
vertised not his practice but his written 
works, though he admitted answering 
correspondence on medical subjects in 
non-professional journals, which has 
been legally held to be ‘* infamous” 
advertising. But the court granted the 
injunction prayed. 

- * * * * 

The following, engraved on a card 
of the size and quality of a lady’s ‘‘ at 
home” card, is being used as an inset 
to the magazines. It is reproduced, in 
fac-simile, as a clever device ; but con- 
sidering that a real Sir John Macdon- 
ald—Canadian Premier, too—died only 
last year, the name might have been 
less inappropriately selected, one would 
have thought : 


Whe aro ib hens That yon are 
Serie Pate 
[otha Conpeed we ponaZe | 
: hu bh 9 Lady Macdonalde | 
Miss Macdonald? 
| 


Rovenscoeed 
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good illustrated daily might do: 





Last week there were, on two occa- 
sions, entire pages in the 7imes occu- 
pied by a single advertisement. This 
is sufficiently rare to be worth record- 
ing, inasmuch as there were two in the 
same week. One was an insurance ad- 
vertisement and the other wine. 

* * * ” * 


It is always a risky thing, and one de- 
manding large capital as well as ample 
courage, to start a daily paper. But lam 
rather surprised that nobody has ever 
tried a really adequate illustrated daily 
in London—a term which nobody could 
apply to the Daily Graphic. In these 
days there is nothing in the nature of 
things to prevent the success of such 
an enterprise, and the existing attempt 
would certainly not stand in the way. 
The ordinary, or unillustrated, dailies 
published in this metropolis are so ex- 
traordinarily good that it would be as 
foolish for a journalist to contemplate 
rivalling them as for an advertiser to 
neglect them ; and their high standard 
makes it all the more a remarkable 
thing that in pictorial daily journalism 
such an affair as the Daily Graphic 
should stand alone. The fact that it 
stands at all is an indication of what a 
What 
a circulation such a paper might have ! 
what an advertising power it would be ! 
Instead of which— but no matter. 


HOW ADVERTISING IS HANDI- 
CAPPED. 
By F. G. Hodgkinson, 


Yesterday, while waiting at the um- 
brella counter ina popular New York 
dry goods store, which is noted for the 
excellent quality of its advertising as 
well as its goods, I witnessed one of 
those scenes which go far to destroy 
the effect of advertising, no matter how 
good it may be. 

Two ladies came to the counter and 
asked to see a good umbrella—‘* some 
of those they had seen advertised in 
the papers.” The young woman clerk 
was good looking, and, judging from 
the way in which she handled and 
spoke of the goods, was well posted in 
her particular line of merchandise. 
After examining four or five varieties 
the would-be purchaser asked to see 


; something different; she did not like 


any of those submitted, but could not 
say just what she wanted. The clerk, 


| as she reached behind for another one, 
| with fire in her eyes and in a loud tone 
! of voice, said: ‘* Madame, I do not 
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think there is anything made that will 
suit you. If you will leave your order 
and state what you want, I will see 
if such a thing can be had.” 

The umbrella she was uncovering 
as she spoke, I saw was just the thing 
desired, for it caught the eye of both 
ladies at once, and one of them picked 
it up with an exclamation of pleased 
surprise to show its beauty to the 
other. But the cutting remark of the 
saleswoman had done its work, for, 
with a tight closing of the lips, she 
turned around and I watched her pick 
her way through the crowded store 
straight out into the street, followed 
by her companion. 

Two others, who most likely would 
have been customers, saw the transac- 
tion and turned aside without waiting 
to be served, and I doubt not many 
dollars, drawn there by advertising, 
are constantly being turned into some- 
body else’s till by such impudent cierks. 








SUB-SOIL OF THE ADVERTISING 
FIELD. 


By Emerson P. Harris. 


The 1880 census reported some $50,- 
000,000 annually received for newspa- 
per advertising. With what would not 
be likely to be included in that report, 
and the rapid increase since 1880, prob- 
ably’ $100,000,000 is an inside estimate 
of the amount now annually expended 
for newspaper advertising in this 
country. If we were to guess that an 
equal amount is spent for all other 
kinds of printed advertising we should 
have a total of $200,000,000, or an 
average of, say, $15 for each family of 
five in the country. 

Now just what have each family of 
five received for this expenditure? Such 
reformers as the Nationalists and So- 
cialists point to advertising as an abso- 
lute waste and, therefore, an evil to be 
done away with in the good time com- 
ing. Nor do the orthodox political 
economists recognize printers’ ink as a 
contributor to the general welfare, but 
rather treat it asa useless fad by which 
a heavy tax is imposed upon exchange, 
and doubtless an evidence that the times 
are out of joint. The publishers who 
derive on the average over half their 
revenue from advertising—how do they 
regard the matter? How many of 
them undertake to account for the con- 
stant increase in the advertising busi- 
ness by pointing out its real economic 
function? Until very recently practi- 


cally no publishers of advertising me- 
diums took their own medicine by 
advertising as they solicited their clients 
to do. 

But the advertiser stays and multi- 
plies. Why? If you ask him why he 
advertises he will very likely tell you 
what was already obvious—namely, be- 
cause it pays. What we want to know 
is why it pays. Some will say that, 
while their advertising sells no goods, 
they think it. pays to keep before the 
public. But why? Others say that, 
as their competitors advertise, they are 
obliged to do the same thing. Fecim 
which is to be inferred the position of 
the economist that if both were to re- 
frain from advertising the saving would 
be a net gain to them or their custom- 
ers. Ora manager may decline to ad- 
vertise, claiming that his very meritori- 
ous product will sell upon its own 
merits, needs no advertising, and costs 
so much to produce that there is no 
margin left for advertising ; but that 
his competitors, producing an inferior 
article, must advertise to sell, and, 
putting out a cheaply made article, 
have a margin from which to pay for 
advertising. Now the inference from 
this is that while the sale of an inferior 
article may by advertising be made 
profitable, it does not pay to advertise 
a good article alongside of it. 

Those who fail to recognize in ad- 
vertising any real economic value as a 
factor in the distribution of merchan- 
dise are apt to attribute to it some 
mysterious magic by which inferior 
wares may be profitably sold. And 
there is no denying that inferior goods 
well advertised may be sold exten- 
sively. The manager of a large patent 
medicine house told the writer that a 
trade could be worked up for pure bot- 
tled water if properly and persistently 
advertised. But what office does ad- 
vertising really perform in the market- 
ing of commodities? I take it that an 
advertisement can do only one thing, 
and that is to make known, It makes 
known the claims of the advertiser. 
If the advertiser is catering to a real 
want, and his claims bear a sufficient 
resemblance to truth, his advertising 
wili help sell his goods. Advertising 
does sell articles of all grades of de- 
merit, but the whole force of the ad- 
vertising lies in the claims of merit 
which it makes known. An article 
which really possesses the merits 
claimed for the inferior one can not 
only be sold in the same way, but once 
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sold brings repeated orders, which is 
practically the only means of making 
profits. To say that an inferior article 
has any real advantage on account of 
the cheapness of turning it out, is to 
ignore the fact that the judgment of 
the consumer is the ultimate test of the 
merits of an article. For if an article 
is permanently more attractive, consid- 
ering the cost to turn it out, plus the 
cost to sell it, then the article is com- 
mercially the better. The buyer will, 
if he have a chance, take the article 
which he deems the best for the money. 
And it is the business of advertising to 
promote trade, which consists of cater- 
ing to want, as it is, or at least as it 
may be developed, and not, necessarily, 
as it ideally ought to be. It is the 
business of business to produce values, 
but value is not always the measure of 
the possible utility of a thing, but its 
estimated utility in the minds of pros- 
pective buyers. 

Comparatively worthless articles may, 
to a limited extent, be sold by adver- 
tising, just as they may by the mis- 
representations of a salesman. But 
dishonesty does not pay, in the long 
run, and it is a long run that must be 
depended upon to bring profits from 
any extensive system of advertising. 
The salesman has a temptation in im- 
mediate profits to misrepresent his 
wares, hoping to avoid in the future 
the legitimate consequences, The ad- 
vertiser has no such temptation, but, 
on the contrary, must depend upon the 
merit of his product to produce the 
future demand, from which alone 
comes the net profit. The fact that 
only relatively good articles will pay a 
permanent profit to the advertiser, if 
any profit at all, has a very beneficent 
effect in weeding out the worthless, 

That a well advertised article will 
outsell its superior not so advertised is 
due to the fact that the inferior article 
has more known merits than the su- 
perior. On the market merits un- 
known are the same as no merits. 

But the most important thing to be 
said in connection with the apparent 
prosperity of mediocrity in advertising 
is this: Advertising has two distinct 
functions: first, to make known to the 
prospective buyer his own wants, that 
is, to develop the vague, restless, un- 
defined desire into a definite want ; and 
second, to point out the utility and 
merits of the commodity to supply the 
want. The two steps combine to create 
commercial demand. The first in- 
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volves a problem in metaphysics, deals 
with, studies, analyzes and interprets 
human want ; the second, a problem in 
physics, deals with physical things and 
their application to want. 

The advertiser who first quickens 
and develops a new want, and is for a 
time alone in the field as a supplier of 
that want, has a temporary advantage 
in being able to sell without the test of 
a comparison of his product with that 
of a rival, but he pays for it by having 
the demand he has produced supplied 
by a competitor who has not partici- 
pated in the pioneer work. And here- 
in, by the way, lies the real essence of 
what we recently heard so much about, 
under the name of “substitution,” 
namely, that one may sow by working 
up a demand for another to reap, by 
stepping in and offering something 
“* just as good.” . The most disastrous 
substitution to the pioneer advertiser is 
that of a competitor who offers an 
article of decidedly superior merit. A 
man may sell bottled water provided it 
is accompanied by enough good hy- 
gienic advice to make the total results 
of its application appear to the buyer 
to be a benefit, but it will soon drop 
out of the race by the side of a medi- 
cine equally well advertised and pos- 
sessing real curative merit. 

In the great business of bringing the 
products of nature to the ministry of 
man, selling is the one thing that re- 
mains expensive. It is the mission of 
advertising to reduce this expense. 
By steam the working power of the 
human race has been multiplied by 
four. This working power has been 
again multiplied by the automatic 
machinery by which it has been ap- 
plied to leading forth the raw ma- 
terials of the earth and manufac- 
turing highly useful commodities. The 
cheap steel rail has supplemented the 
locomotive and reduced the cost of 
moving commodities to about one- 
fourth of what it was twenty-five years 
ago, but the business of selling has not 
to any great extent shared in these ad- 
vantages ; it is mainly done, as it were, 
by hand. 

But the cost of selling is largely due 
to the expense of familiarizing the con- 
sumer with the product of the pro- 
ducer and the producer with the wants 
of the consumer. In other words, the 
cost of selling is largely the cost of 
making known, But the cost of sell- 
ing is greatest where printers’ ink is 
used least. Even with our present 
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comparatively wasteful and crude meth- 
ods of advertising, a great saving in 
the cost of distribution is effected by it. 
Goods have been made cheaper to the 
consumer and profits better in the ag- 
gregate to the advertiser by the $100,- 
000,000 spent in newspapers. Adver- 
tising is the doing on a large scale by 
machinery what must otherwise be 
done much more expensively by hand. 

Selling may yet be revolutionized by 
the steam printing press, as steam auto- 
matic machinery and the railroad have 
revolutionized the other branches of 
production. 


AN EDITORIAL VIEW. 

Jack Bennett, in Newspaperdom. 

Confine advertisements to advertise- 
ment spaces, To see patent medicine 
readers and paid locals creeping 
through the news columns like vermin 
is an abomination in the eyes of a re- 
spectable community. It is unpleasant 
for friends of the deceased to see di- 
rectly below the obituary a warning to 
‘Secure Fire Insurance Before It Is 
Too Late!” No man, absorbed in 
important financial notes, likes to be 
stabbed unawares by the fact that ‘* La- 
dies Who Wear Ball’s Corsets Will 
Never Wear Anything Else!” Nor 
does a refined woman wish to peruse 
the account of a dear friend’s wedding, 
and bring up at the foot in— 


“PILES, PILES, PILES, 
Itching, Bleeding Piles. 
Why Endure’ m? We Can Cure ’Em! 
PILES, PILES, PILES,” 


While offers of ready money for such 
ads., so placed, often tempt, it is just 
as well to remember that ‘* There was 
once a goose that laid a golden egg!” 
News columns, to maintain their dig- 
nity, power, and full value as such, 
must be held inviolable. 

Too many see it thus : 

news is news—but AD$ ARE AD$. 
But I affirm with earnestness that— 

Ads, are Ads.—but NEW§$ I$ NEW$. 
And stand by the assertion that there 
are more dollars in the last proposition 
than the first, in matter of fact as well 
as in fanciful figuring. 

Establish and maintain a fair pro- 
portion between news and advertising 
space ; and, if anything, rather let the 
news encroach upon your ads. than 
the ads. cramp the news or invade 
news columns. If the demand for 
advertising increases, the value of its 
allotted space rises, and warrants an 
advance in rates. 





A NEW ADVERTISING DODGE. 


A clothing firm in San Francisco has 
adopted an ingenious method of ad- 
vertising. It has caused its chief to 
be arrested and fined $50 in the police 
court upon a charge of obstructing the 
sidewalks. The method of offense 
was in making such an attractive show 
window display that armies of pedes- 
trians became hordes of spectators 
crowding about the windows, and 
clogging the stream of humanity as it 
flowed to and fro. The arrest brings 
the newspapers and the lawyers and 
everybody else to a discussion of the 
rights of merchants, the rights of 
spectators, the rights of pedestrians, 
natural and conferred, inherent and 
salutary. What the end will be none 
can foresee, but the clothiers have 
reaped a vast amount of advertising 
from that $50 paid to the clerk of the 
police court.— Virginia (Nev.) Enter- 
prise. 


PERSONALITIES IN ADVERTISING, 











Everyone may not admire the taste of 
the man who does not scruple to bring 
his family into his advertising ; but the 
difference between him and the man 
who prints his own portrait is, after 
all, only a matter of degree. 


have three things in 
thi world tolive for 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


I. B. Sexiey & Co., Trusses, Supporters, | 
Braces, Bandages, Etc., 
PHILADELPHIA, June 20, 1892. \ 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I wish to thank the Newspaper Union, 
through you, for the year’s subscription to 
Printers’ Ink, sent to the firm of which I am 
a member. | have read the paper of late, 
and appreciate it more and more. 

In going over the various articles on the 
subject of advertising, I notice that nearly all 
refer to things in general use—soap, patent 
medicines, the things in a general stock like 
Wanamaker’s. All these are to a greater or 
less extent interesting to every man, woman 
and child. This kind of advertising is largel 
commented on, and it should not be a diff 
cult matter to decide how to hit with an ad- 
vertisement the persons who must sooner or 
later require the article advertised. 

What I would like to see is a series of arti- 
cles on how to make known a specialty. Soap 
is, or should be, used by every one. Not so 
with speciatties. It will not pay to advertise 
the latter as may be done the former. There 
are other things known as specialties, such as 
crutches, for instance. Now the question 
comes: How to keep these things of compar- 
atively slow sale before the public so as to 
make it pay. Take our own goods (which I 
have omitted to mention for fear you would 
Par I am getting a little free advertising). 

ich will pay best, a small advertisement, 
kept constantly going in the same mediums, or 

for a month or two, then changed to 
other mediums? Or, a large, flaming adver- 
tisement one, two or three insertions in a few 
mediums? 

Will some one give us an article on how to 
spend say $10,000 a year to push an article 
only puldesaes by one person in ten, and he 
only once in ten years? Yours truly, 

ADAMS. 


“ 


NO USE FOR A CIRCULATION LIAR. 
From the Philadelphia Record. 


A London insurance man, who is in this 
city, said yesterday: ‘‘We have in London 
one of the most unique newspapers in the 
world ; for, while it is published every day in 
the year except Sundays, a copy of it is never 
sold or circulated. The Evening Telegraph 
of London is issued each afternoon from the 
office of the Daily Telegraph, which paper is 
a morning daily issued six timesa week, and 
has the largest circulation of any paper in 
England, and, with one exception, the largest 
in the world, ‘I'he proprietors of the Daily 
Telegraph, in printing the evening edition, 
which is copyrighted, do so merely in order 
to protect themselves in the right to the use 
of the name in case they ever care to issue an 
evening edition, and also to prevent anyone 
else from starting such a sheet and gaining 
the great advantage which the use of the 
title, Evening Telegraph, would give. 











FOR MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATORS. 
From the N. Y. Times. 

The annual presentation of *‘ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches”’ was made yesterday to the of- 
ficers and members of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts and the numerous attaches under 
the gilded dome, each one of whom was re- 
membered through the mail. This custom 
has been followed by the proprietors of these 
old-time lozenges for many years, until it has 
almost become an institution in itself, 
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A NEW ASPIRANT AND HIS MAIDEY 
EFFORT. 


New Haven, Conn., June 21, 1892, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am blossoming modestly as an expert ad- 
vertiser, and being called upon to furnish an 
advertisement the other day for a worm loz- 
enge, I sent the house one like enclosed copy, 
Feeling interested to know how it would 
strike you, I take the liberty of asking for 
your opinion with regard to it, either by letter 
or through the columns of Prinrers’ Ink. 

Wm. Epw. Penney. 


“Worms for Bait!” 


on ay a —— fisherman when asked what he 
had in his mouth. 

Better in mouth than stomach, but better still 
in neither. 

In stomach and bowels they produce fever, 
peer bad breath, irregular =" ete, 

RIVE THEM OUT. You can by using 





Yale Lozenges. 


They are Pleasant, Sure, Safe. All druggists sell 
them, 25 cents, mailed. 


YALE CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


+o 
REMARKABLE TRAINING OF THE EYE. 
From the Pittsburg Dispatch. 

The capacity of the human eye for special 
training is even greater than that of the hand. 
A young ate eonetares in one of the clipping 
bureaus in New York city can see certain 
names and subjects at a glance at the page of 
a newspaper. They are the names and sub- 
jects she is paid to look up through hundreds 
of newspapers every day, What the ordinary 
reader would have to read column after column 
to find—and then might miss—she sees at 
what seems the merest casual glance at the 
sheet as soon as it is spread out before her. 

“They stand right out,” said she, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘ just as if they were printed in bold, 
black type, and all the rest was small print. I 
couldn't help seeing them if I wanted to, 
When I begin to look up a new matter and 
drop an old one it bothers me a little—the 
latter by being in my mental way all the time 
and the former to be hunted; but in a few 
days one disappears and the other appears in 
some mysterious way—I can’t tell how. I 
used to think bank cashiers and tellers were a 
remarkable set of people, but I now find that 
the eye is much quicker than the hand, and is 
susceptible to a higher training.” 

Bera A dee | 
A WESTERN EDITOR'S SCHEME. 
From the Columbus (Ga.) Sun. 

A Western editor is said to have hit upon a 
plan to keep subscriptions paid up that takes 
the cake. Beer time a delinquent subscriber 
is mentioned in his paper his name is inverted. 
For example: uyof souof and wife are spend- 
ing a few days in Chicago. Every other sub- 
scriber understands what it means, and there 
is a grand rush to get right side up again, 











—— Oe 
COLONEL SHEPARD’S DUTY. 
From an Exchange. 

A merchant has been fined 100 marks at 
Frankfort, Germany, for using a Bible quota- 
tion to head an advertisement. The New 
York Mail and Express man ought to hunt 
that merchant upand pay his fine, asa penalty 
for the bad example he daily sets, 
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What It Was.—Bore (in Hawville 
Clarion office): What was that horrible crash ? 

Editor—Horrible crash? Must have been 
our composing-room towel. — Puck. 





WAN N NTS. 
Advertisements under this head 75 cents aline 


RINTER, with $3,000, to take the dest book 
t any ob office in this city. Address Box 201, 
Albany, N. Y. 
7 IDDER Press wanted. Quarto medium, self- 
feeding, with perforatiiy attachment. Must 
be cheap for cash. 42 Lombard St., 
Toronto, Ont. 
ant artistic, tast; ic, tasty printing—an elabor- 
| gf nyt 3 with e beau oa —write. 
come in and talk it over. GRIFFITH, AXTELL 
& CADY CO., Holyoke, Mass. Mass. 


orn DESIGN WANTED 1 4 | mage CATA- 

UE. We will pay 9 .00 for com 74 
cover yl for our 1893 seed catalogue, 
cepted. Samples of former covers, showin ut 
general style, mailed on eppsicatioe., a 
AN’S SEED STORE, New York and C 
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L==* INKS are the best. New York. 
Se = T. MULLINS’ pAnine AGENCY, Faulk- 
e id, Del. $2 per 1, 


Boge TIMES proves over 33,000 circula- 
tion. It will pay ay you. 
AS GUIDE, New York. The leading 
paper. Send for copy. 
TS ADVERTISER'S GUI. es free by 
STANLEY DAY, New Market, N. J. 
Bere HOTEL ous reaches ie Poort who 
will buy a hotel | quick if | price is 
¢¢ DUT IT IN THE POST,” South Bend, ine. 
Only morning paper in paper r in Northwest Ind 


N EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis). cire’ 


tion of any medical dical jou journal in world. : 
EWEY’S Canada List (60 List (60 ; adv. rates 
30c. line. . DEWE saitbon, Can. 


ARM LIFE, - Rocbaen x. Y., 16 pages, 64 
columns, monthly. Guari Guaranteed’ cire’n, 25,500, 


UPERIOR Mechanical Eng Engraving. Photo ee 
7S trotype 7 New Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


T Is BIGGER — THE Lig my J HAUTE EX- 
_PRESS—than any paper in Indiana outside 





\ 7 ANTED—Position as busi a 1 


live progressive daily newspaper. Acquaint- 
ed with bad ng foreign advertisers ; thoroughly 
understand © the circulation problem and familiar 
with the best k-keeping system in the United 
States. Would like interest in business. Have 
done ba for others, might do well for you. Ad- 
dress “ NAGER,” care Printers’ Ink. 





FOR Sz SALE. 
Advertisements under this head 75 cents a line. 


JREMIUMS FOR wywer rans. EMPIRE 
P% %0., 146 Worth 8t., New York. 


] psgecons | ILLUSTRATIONS for pupers. Cat- 
alogue, 25c. AM. ILLUS. CO., Newark, N. J. 


ree! SALE—Old sscabtiabed Democratic paper, 
in progressive Southern town. Low for cash. 
Good reasons for “met Address “ GEORGIA,’ 
care Printers’ L 


OR: official naan weekly at — — in Mo. 

Growing town ; 3,000 po; re steam, 
$1,000 down, bal. on time. Will pay for it igsett in 
20 months. ‘Address “ SNAP,” care N.Y. 


Fok SALE—An old-established office, iseuin 
an afternoon and two weekly papers. 
location, Ohio. First-class equipment, aan 
new. Address “‘ UNUSUAL,” care Printers’ Ink. 
100, 000 Agents’ addresses, printed and 
gummed. We sell of any State at 
$2 00 1,000, and pay forfeit 4cts on each returned 
“dead.” Try 1,000. AGENT’S HERALD, Phila., Pa. 


MPORTANT! Printers and Advertisers. 5,000 
stock cuts, initials, comic and other illustra- 
tions. lic.each. Newspaper ——> any sub- 
ect, , S208, at mente 9 your town. Boom your 
Cata e 4c. Write for information. 
CHICAGO PHOT ENG. CO., Chicago. 


ae pate—A sna ‘ontrolling interest in 

Payi Wren mocratic morning daily and week- 

‘end —— by 5 _ Official per coun- 

Investigate. Only 

Ae 000 oat <i ~~ WY address “MA ” care of 
A. N, Kellogg Newspaper Co., Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


N ACCABEE SOCIETY has $30,000 worth of 
printing ys A A big line of other job 
work. Complete plant offered for sale at a low 
yo Proprietors desire to devote their time 
Colitis im Modern office. Address 
ERCIAL TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Port 
oan, ich 


yy. inl 





SPECIA LN NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, T5e. a line. 


G RIT 


V AN BIBBER’S. 


GPOKANE SPOKESMAN. _ 


SAVANNA PRESS (Ga). Only afternoon paper. 
ws 65,000 people. Largest circulation. Reaches 


S1 F () FOR 5 LINES & days. 6 days. 
e)\) Display ads. lie. per ine inch pe » Pave: — 
ENTERPRISE, aa Mass. 
K “tee is thoroughly cox ly covered nr THE KAN- 
\ EEKLY PITAL. Topek Kan , the 
leading farm and family newspaper of the State. 


UR RATES are so low (10c ) we can’t buy a 


ad We prove 20,000 circ’n = 
tree’ ILLUSTRAT WEEKLY, Topeka, K: 4 


‘Pam PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
(monthly), New Orleans, La. A Southern fam- 
ly magazine, it reaches Sou’rn homes. Adv’tise! 


1 pIRECTORY PUBLISHERS, please send circu- 
lars and price list of your directories to U 8. 
ADDRESS CO., L. Box 1407, Bradford, McKean 
Co., Pa. 
ParZzR DEALERS—M._ Pi Plummer & Co., 161 
William St., N. Y., sell every kind of paper 
used by —i-T and publishers at lowest prices. 
Full line quality of Printers’ Ink. 


P posted on all Life Insurance Companies. 
K THE INDICATOR’S Pocket Chart is the best. 


fanny for 25 cents, 
ress F. H. LEAVENWORTH. © PUBLISHING Cc oo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Thro OHIO STATE JOURNAL goes to the 
homes of the best people in central Ohio. 

daily, 12,500; Weekly, 22,000; Sunday, 17,000. 
Renty all the leading gem eral advertisers use its 
columns regularly 


\’ AMES—125,000 addresses of perso most! 
IN ladies, who have sent m in reply to ro 
This is no copy. but the original 

tates, in 70 large volumes. 


- ay id. Full iculars by add 
never n so) rticulars ressi: 
F. TRIFET, 408 Wash. ash. St, Bosto D, Mass. aad 
R EFERRING to hee GALVESTON NEWS, Geo 
P. Rowell £° 4 of Printers’ Ink, 

January 2th, ’92. any : oa is also an ly 

good r in Galveston. daily and weekly, that 
goes wel Wover a whole of Texas.” For — 

+» address A. 


Suntes. tes of advertising, etc. 
LO& CO, Galveston, Texas. 


END 50 cents in stamps for “ Danger 
~ Rowell’s Advertisers’ Leys > 2 anal 

boather of Manual No. 1 still on 

oy —— little guide-books on 1 just 
pl to put in the hands of the man who 

a now what to sa; 

Published 4 PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce street, 
New Yo: 


APANESE PILE CURE—A Guaranteed Cu 
¢? for Piles of whatever kind. External a 
nal, Blind — ee ay ys Chronic, Recent 
or Heredita: #1.00 a box, 6 boxes $5.00; sent by 
mail. A written guarantee positivel ven to 
each rchaser of 6 boxes to 00 
Fond not cured Gu 


—t 2. issued only b: 
R. HOFFLIN, Druggist, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 





PUBLICATION OFFICES : 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
No. 138 Fleet Street, E. C., London. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription Price: 
One Dollar a year in advance ; single copies, 
Five Cents. No back numbers. Wholesale 
price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 75 cents a line ; $150 a page ; 
one-half page, $75; one-fourth page, $37.50. 
Twenty-five per cent additional for special posi- 
tions—when granted. First and last page fifty 
per cent additional. Special Notices, Wants or 
For Sale, two lines or more, 75 cents aline. Ad- 
vertisements must be handed in one week before 
the day of publication. 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 








NEW YORK, JUNE 29, 18092. 





It is asked by some one, almost 
daily: How can you ever expect 
PRINTERS’ INK to be readmitted to the 
mails as second-class matter while it 
continues to criticise the Post-Office 
Department? PRINTERS’ INK is either 
entitled to entry as second-class mat- 
ter or it is not. If it is not no 
amount of criticism will induce the 
Department to readmit it. If, on the 
other hand, the Department has con- 
tinuously, for six months, taxed the 
paper upon a mistaken theory, it is 
certain to discover its error sooner or 
later, and when it wakes up to the fact 
that it is in the wrong it will not lose a 
moment about setting itself right, not- 
withstanding the criticism. 
with confidence the final decision, 
which, we believe, will be in our favor. 


We await 





THE man who directs a large line of 
advertising carries a heavier load of 
responsibility than the outsider im- 
agines. In many lines of business the 
direct results of a man’s work stand 
out plainly and reflect either credit or 
discredit upon him. But the merits of 
an advertisement are not so readily 
perceptible. People do not write in 
and express their approval. In the 


case of an article of general sale, where 
the manager is called upon to prepare 
perhaps half a dozen advertisements 
for various purposes in the course of a 
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month, he has no means of estimating 
comparative merits except his own 
judgment and that of his associates, 
But if after some time the sales begin 
to drop off or fail to increase satisfac- 
torily it is suspected that something is 
amiss with the advertising. It is not 
possible to trace the result to any par- 
ticular announcement—the general ef- 
fect only is noticeable. Perhaps the 
advertising may not be to blame at all; 
the fault may lie in some other branch 
of the business, but the management of 
the advertising is the first to receive 
censure because individual opinion is 
the only defense it is possible to set 
up. For this reason the wise adver- 
tising manager is fond of sacrificing a 
little of his own personal importance 
for the sake of securing frequent en- 
dorsements of his methods by the man 
who pays the bills. This may lead to 
what seems at the time to be unwise 
interference, but if adversity comes the 
advertising and the manager are saved 
unjust censure. 


A RECENT development in the adver- 
tising business in New York is a man 
who makes a specialty of writing ad- 
vertisements in Spanish. ‘* There is 
only one in the business, and that’s 
myself,” is his unique way of describ- 
ing himself. 


A NEWSPAPER publisher, with whom 
the world has evidently gone wrong, 
sent the following notice to a Western 
firm of advertising agents who issue a 
newspaper directory: *‘ The Zusign, 
formerly published at this place, is 
where I wish this sham Republic is— 
dead.” 





AN amusing, if not wholly imagin- 
ary, account appeared in the Boston 
Transcript lately of a couple who 
married on a very small income, but 
managed to support themselves by 
keeping a sharp eye out for the various 
good things offered in advertisements 
at nominal prices. By an ingenious 
series of combinations with advertisers 
their house and furniture and utensils 
were secured on highly advantageous 
terms, and even their table was kept 
supplied with sample packages of this 
and that, furnished by enterprising ad- 
vertisers. Thus we learn that at one 
time the bride and groom subsisted for 
three weeks chiefly on buckwheat cakes, 
as there was a fierce rivalry among the 
makers of the self-raising flour, and 
such quantities of it were sent them 














that it would have been flying in the 
face of Providence not to eat it. Even 
their children have grown fat and 
hearty on a stimulating diet of various 
baby foods. The youngsters’ pictures 
are shortly to figure in full-page adver- 
tisements of these foods, and the sup- 
ply received in return, it is expected, 
will be sufficient to fatten the entire 
family. 





THE editors belonging to the Na- 
tional Editorial Association have been 
celebrating in California, and at least 
one advertiser availed himself of the 
occasion to bring his wares to the fav- 
orable notice of this influential body 
of men. He combined compliment 
and advertisement so cleverly that we 
reproduce the greater part of the an- 
nouncement below : 


A HEARTY WELCOME 
TO THE 
EDITORS! 
May One and All Enjoy the Trip to the 
Lanp oF Frurrs AnD Flowers. 
AN EDITOR 

Can guarantee a fortune to almost any one. If 
you have anything worth selling invest a small 
amount in advertising, and the editor will do 
the rest. 

We spend something less than 
HALF-A-MILLION ANNUALLY 
in that way, and find that it pays. 

We manufacture the 
MOST PERFECT LAXATIVE KNOWN, 
SYRUP OF FIGS! 

And advertise it in the best mediums, so that 
our business booms from one year's end to 

another. 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 








The above appeared in the San 
Francisco dailies, displayed effectively, 
in a three-column, ten-inch space. 


THE REVIEWER. 


An advertiser who wishes to get out 
a leaflet or catalogue is often puzzled 
to select some attractive and suitable 
form. When he comes to discuss his 
plans with a printer he finds it difficult 
to convey a clear idea of what he wants, 
and an inspection of the scanty stock 
of samples to be found in a printing 
office is not likely to throw much light 
on the matter. In such a predicament 
it is often a help and provocative of 
original ideas to look over a collection 
of others efforts. I give below a list 
of people who have issued circulars 
and catalogues that are ‘‘ out of the 
commonplace” and will in most cases 
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be sent to applicants upon receipt of a 
stamp: A. G, Spalding & Bro., 242 
Broadway, New York; Saks & Co., 
Washington, D. C. ; Robinson-Baker 
Advertising Bureau, 107 Pulitzer Build- 
ing, New York; Binghamton Wagon 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y.; J. Cotner, 
Jr., Detroit, Mich. ; Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., Boston, Mass. ; Frank R. Pierson, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. ; Henry C. Squires, 
185 Broadway, New York; Stewart 
Hartshorn, Newark, N. J. ; Gannett & 
Morse Concern, Augusta, Me. ; Smith 
& Wesson, Springfield, Mass. 
* 


* * 

A saloon in Pensacola, Florida, is 
advertised in double-column space in 
the following picturesque manner. This 
burst of eloquence will be recognized 
as a paraphrase from an address of 
Robert Ingersoll, the original being ut- 
tered in praise of wine, but is here 
made to apply to beer : 

UMMER HAS ARRIVED, and with it 

comes the usual exodus of human beings 
from Pensacola, the coolest and most pleasant 
Summer resort on earth, to the mountains of 
the interior, where no breeze from the mighty 
Gulf cools the torrid atmosphere, or mon 
Dannheisser’s coldest beer on earth cannot be 
had in all its pristine purity. Reader, have 
sampled it? It is the most wonderful 
er that ever drove the skeleton from the 
feast or painted landscapes in the brain of 
man. It is the mingled souls of malt and 
hops. In it you will find the sunshine and the 
shadow that chased each other over the bil- 
lowy fields; the breath of June, the carol of 
the lark, the dew of night, the wealth of sum- 
mer and autumn’s rich content, all golden with 
imprisoned light. Try it, and you will hear 
the voices of men and maidens singing ** Boom 
ta-ra-ra Boom der-ay,”’ mingled with the laugh- 
ter of children, Drink it, and you will feel 
within your blood the startled dawns, the 
dreamy, tawny dusks of many perfect days. 
For many months this liquid joy has been 
within its icy mound, imprisoned in happy 
staves of oak, longing to touch the lips of 
men. It has given consolation to the world. 
It is the giver of strength to the vexed and 
wearied minds of those who build with thought 
and dream the temples of the soul. It tells of 
hope and rest, It smoothes the wrinkled brows 
of care—drives fear and strange, misshapen 
dreads from out the mind, and fills the heart 
with rest and peace. Within its magic warp 
and woof some potent, gracious spell impris- 
oned lies, that, when released, does softly steal 
within the fortress of the brain and bind in 
sleep the captured sentinels of care and grief. 
Yours for cold beer, 
Morris DANNHEISSER & Co., 
401 South Palafox St. 
x 
* * 

\ 7 ANTED—A practical and tho book- 
keeper, male or female ; none other need 

answer ; reference. Address R 14, this office. 

The above is a true copy of a ‘* want” 
in the Indianapolis Wews. The absurd 
error it contains suggests that an ad- 
vertising editor would not be out of 
place on the staff of a large daily. 
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I notice in an English contemporary 
an advertisement in which Mr. Beech- 
am’s familiar catch-phrase is appropri-| | 
ated as follows: ‘*My New Book: 
How I Prepare Advertisements. Just 
off the press ; full of IDEAS. Worth 
A Guinea.” This strikes me as a rather 
unfortunate climax ; the reader’s mind 
naturally reverts to the complete phrase 
as used by Beecham’s Pills: ‘* Worth a 
guinea a dox.” Let us hope that ‘* my 
new book ” is rather more valuable than 
the latter version implies. 

* 


A Boston hat dealer makes rather a 
good point in an advertisement with a 
head-line arranged like this : 

OT EATHER 
AT EAR. 


*  # 
A rather interesting English enter- 
prise, with which the 7 public 
is not generally familiar, “= -almer’ s 
Index to the Zimes ivideget.” It is 
a compiete and consecutive reference 
to everything that has appeared in this 
daily journal from July, 1873, to De- 
cember, 1889. As might be antici- 
pated it is a pretty bulky work ; it fills 
66 volumes, each of which averages 
30,000 references. The value of such 
a compilation to the historian and spe- 
cialist, to the man who wishes to trace 
some important legal matter, is ap- 
parent. 


WHAT AN EDITOR REALLY IS. 
From the Wilson Mirror, 

An editor 1s a cross between early piety and 
cranky old age. He never swears in the paper 
without abbreviating a dash. He rolls along 
like a stone gathering moss until the lumbago 
strikes into hisback, The gathering of wealth 
has but a faint hope and shadowy “ might be” 
in his mind, He lives from day to day in the 
hope of getting conscience money from his 
subscribers who owe him several years of sub- 
scriptions, but the subscriber sleeps well every 
night while he struggles on, and always hav- 
ing something coming. 








MORE AUSTRALIAN APPRECIATION. 
Martin’s Home Anp Farm, } 
Sypney, May 16, 1892. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We receive copies of your little paper by 
each mail, and the perusal of its bright pages, 
independent of its value as an educational and 
money-saving motor, are relished in turn b 
each individual of our staff, so much so that it 
is with difficulty we keep our file intact. Not- 
ing your offer on first page of March 2 we are 
fowernne you per this mail an order on our 

New York agents (Messrs. R. W. Forbes & 


Son) to amount of your annual subscription, 
in order that we may receive two additional 
copies for loan or distribution, which letter we 
hope may be attended with the result we wish 
Last mail of April 17,92, should have 


it. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


brought to you copies of our monthly publica. 
tion, Martin’s Home & Farm and our an- 
nual State Fair being then in full swing de- 
om our writing you. We want your opinion 
it as an fatirasen pater through 
Printers’ Inx. Our splay and style is 
founded as far as permitted on the teachings 
of Printers’ Ink because ‘we believe ’em,” 
We are of opinion your knowledge of adver- 
tising is about unequaled on this earth, 
Yours respectfully, 
Geo. LAVENDER, 





eee 
From the Indianapolis Sentinel. 

The old professions are badly overcrowded. 
Lawyers are more numerous than litigants; 
if every doctor had a patient the country 
wouldn’t have enough well people to perform 
its daily tasks; trained teachers are every- 
where plowing ‘corn; ministers are almost as 
often met assinners ; and civil engineers ev ery- 
where are swinging "a pick and shovel at $1.25 
perday. But of good advertisers there is a 
dearth. ‘Thousands of merchants do not ad- 
vertise, not because they don’t realize the 
value of it, but simply because they can’t ad- 
vertise attractively. Every one of these 
would be glad to get a good advertisement 
writer if he knew where to find him. Here is 
an almost unbroken professional field. Good 
advertisers are scarce, The demand cannot 
be supplied for many years to come. Educa- 
tion in that line hasn't fairly begun. It of- 
fers a chance to young men unequalled in any 
other profession. The pay is sure to be 
good, the work pleasant and the opportuni- 
ties for distinction and fortune are unsur- 
passed. The young man just entering col- 
lege would do well to bear these things in 
mind. 

OE 

Boggs (in great glee)—At last! I’ve 
found one recorded instance of aclub man din- 
ing home with his wife ! 

Groggs e¢ a/ (in amazement)—Impossible ! 

3oggs—Fact! I clipped it from the Fiji 
Island Missionary Menu / 

Groggs—Well ? 

30ggs—He killed her with his club, then he 
ate her.— 7own Topics. 





Festneri —If interested send your address to 
STANLEY D. Li EONARD, Box 425, Syracuse, N.Y. 


a oy ig for Publishers and Novelty Deal- 
P. O. Box 3046, Boston. Send for Catalogue. 


> NAMES, N 0 1000 for 25c. 
AGENTS Western Mail Agency, 8t. Louis, | Louis, Mo. 


G'SB.SR2S.4MQR4N PRINTERS 
PIANOS, 


ORGANS. Xn exchange for anece. 
Dan’! F Beatty, Wash’ "gton, } N.J 

















BOSTON. D yer. Rice adv. for Pra & o,; 
clients wanted. A. E. SPROUL, 658 Wash’ton St. 








WOOD ENGRAVING Gauss 
1) x Nickel . $T E E L Srey. 








Pp E N Ss 810 D’way 
Do You Want Agents ? ,./,baye sent so far 





own use. Send 


for the names of Agents for m 
jineland, N. J. 


for particulars. J. SMEAD, 


Always pay 
is P a4 : Py Washiusten A dvertiners. 
Now York. 
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PATENTS ton. B.C. 4page Book FREE. 
WICHITA BLUE BOOK. 


Price 25¢- ww. 1. PIERCE, Wichita, Kan, 





oi 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 
ST. UIs, MO. 

75,000 Gontes Each Month. 
An ‘exceedingly d desirable medium for 
GENERAL ADVERTISERS. 
Try 10 lines one time tor 85.00, 
THE Home Ciecir Pus. Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 








) For Advertisers ; Bvely, cheap. 
ring trade eve Send 

tor roofs free, CHAS. W. HAR- 
Columbus, O. 








THE» EVENING JOURNAL, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. Circulation, 15,500. 
Advertisers Bay | it _pays. 


rT WHEN ” A boneny E BOOK Sprague Correspondence 


School of Law. (Incor- 


Mailed Secure. 10 Contes Silver 


__P.0, Box 108. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
To Those Who Don’t Know: 


I write ads; don’t draw them. Haven't a pic- 
ture gallery. and don’t send samples around for 
ple to choose from. What you get from me 
tse rictly original, and for yourself alone. You 
pay only for what you get. E. A. WHEATLEY, 
Chicago, Ill. 















| Dodd's Advertsing Arerey Boston, ° 
orld 
Send for Estimate. Pat 


ti “$ 















RELIABLE DEALING CAREFUL SERVICE. 
7" LOW ESTIMATES. «23 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL. 


Established 1853. 
Daily, 56,759—Sunday, 61,861. 


The Leading Newspaper of the Pacific Coast 
in Circulation, Character and Influence. 
















MANUFACTURES’ AGENTS 
IN ENGLAND 


Fassett & J & Johnson Post hed 


‘acturers of proprie' pf cles 
Trade pote a throughout the Kingdom 
First class references. Fassett & Johnson under- 
take the registration of Trade Marks and all pre- 


liminaries the —— of approved ar- 
ticles in England. 
2 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E. C. 





e 





Illustrations 
FOR 


Advertisers 


$1.00 | 
EACH. | 


Specimen Sheets forwarded upon 
receipt of stamp. | 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO. 


$ . ’ | 
1o Spruce St., New York. | 
bs « si 














STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 











Take a Course in 


porated.) Send ten cents 


Or Six 2 Cent Stamps | Stamps) for particulars to J oy 


J. COTNER, Jr., 


Sec’y, Detroit, Mich. 
312 Whitney Block. 


35,000 LADIES 
WHO 


DO FANCY WORK 


Refer to THE MODERN PRISCILLA daily for 
instruction in Fancy Work and Painting, sugges- 
tions for House Decoration, new patterns for 
Knitting and Crochet, etc. 

Advertisers of first-class goods that ladies buy 
should give THE PRISCILLA a trial order. 





Circulation proven by postal receipta, ete. 
Advertising Rate, 25 cents per Agate line. 
Forms close the 20th of month preceding 
inaue. 


Address, PRISCILLA PUB. CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 





ed 


NO WASTE. 

Do you desire women onstomeret 
Then Tiversine in a journal appeal- 
ing to women exclusively. 

lave you goods ada i to high- 
class customers! Select a publica- 
tion of interest only to women who 
have money to spend. The 


MIRROR 
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answers these requirements. Not a a 

t e paper. Not a class journal P 
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character. An p 
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Circulation one increasing. 
Rates stationary—for the present. 
Cc aap advert is the 


ed -* pee 


( 

( 

a 

( 
Sample copies and estimates upon a 
) application or through the agencies, ? 
a 
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) B. 0. HOUGH, Pub., Rochester, N.Y. 
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N. A. LINDSEY, Kate Figld’s wscpay their bus areenbe 
DESIGNER OF ; the people you want to reach 
ADV ERTISEMENTS, Washington, Washington, D. C. 
ROOM 408, 
Chamber of Commerce, BOSTON. PREMIUMS 
(page We're at the head of 
mh | the procession. Why! e 
2 ‘ Our readers are the best 


bustness ond | profes-| Dealers with anything good to offer 
community in the|in this line should send Catalogues, 
United States, with a) Price Lists, Discount Sheets, &c. (but 


000 and rates at 20 cts| not traveling men) to the 
per —. be means 

ro! - 

an advertiser. Bruce, 
- New York publisher 


THE AMET ICAN 











has demonstrated this to all who have asked him. 

SEWING MACHINE aa 
Men are seeking side lines. 
TIMES aa and covers the field. 

THE NEW CYCLE, Womens Chive. “chioage” Saiy Nowe’ Tux Grou a 


he Official o: ting, oa Cnion usic Hall. Chicago Inter-Ocean : 
The matter of a Club organ "Biennial and Tae © CYCLE, with Mrs. J. C. Croly, as editor, was 


pledged. the s support of the Federation. 


The Christian Advocate. 


Official weekly metropolitan newspaper of “ The Methodist Episcopal Church.” Circulation. over 

50,000 guaranteed. We invite correspondence from advertisers who would like to reach our 

people, and whose advertisements would be appropriate for a religious family journal. Address 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers. 150 Fifth Ave., Cor. 20th St., New York. 


If you want to reach the rural classes of 


NEBRASKA, 


Kansas, Colorado, and South Dakota, the SEMI-WEEKLY STATE JOURNAL is 
the medium. Published at Lincoln, Neb. 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


Keep the fact in mind that the LEDGER pays advertisers, and don’t fail to put 
it on your list for fall business. Rate for 1,000 lines, to be used within one year, 
or for 52 consecutive insertions, $1.00 net per line. Make contracts now. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Spruce and William Sts., New York. 


Good Value at a Reasonable Rate. 
Guaranteed Circulation among the most Desirable Readers 
































Having a circulation three times as large as any of its rivals, the 


Chester <S2 Times 


can guarantee good results among the most desirable class of 
readers in this country. 
WALLACE & SPROUL, Chester, Pa. 








See that THE TIMES is on your list. 
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Summer Resort Advertising. 


Last Sunday’s BROOKLYN EAGLE contained over two pages of Summer 
Resort advertisements. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


is acknowledged to be the BEST advertising medium for Summer Hotels and 
Boarding Houses. For many years it has held frst place among the leading 





‘papers of the country carrying this class of advertising. 


SEND FOR RATE CARDS. 


If any one asks you what an Advertising Bureau is, 
and where there is a good one, tell them— 


FIRSTLY— 


It’s a concern that studies out the art of advertising to such a degree 
that it knows just EXACTLY how to write an advertisement for you 
that appeals in EXACTLY the right manner, and to EXACTLY the 
right class of persons. 

[consequently building up your trade, and filling up your pocket book] 


SECONDLY— 
THE ROBINSON-BAKER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 


107, Pulitzer Building, N. Y., is so thoroughly up in this branch of art 
that it can’t possibly help being of advantage to you to employ it. 








Keystone List. 


FOR A CHECK WITH ORDER FOR $20.00, 


10 Lines wit be inserted 4 weeks 


in the ENTIRE LIST of 150 Weekly Papers. 


Offer holds good until August 1. 
List will be mailed. 


B. L. CRANS, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 























NEWSPAPER MEN..... ~ "led see 
Sane Gems .. 0s t Gee. 
COFFEE ROASTERS. .... wanar Ge brigtist 
SOAP GAMERS ....... 2 Send for...... 2. 
SPICE GRINDERS. . . Illustrated Catalogue. . 


BAKING POWDER MANUFACTURERS. § ‘ane init. 
ETIPIRE PUB. CO., 146-148 Worth St., N. Y. 











FORMS CLOSE 
THE i8TH OF EACH MONTH 
PRECEDING DATE. 
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ALLEN’S LISTS 






 . 

' JUMPED 
“TO THE LEAD 
as an Advertising Me- 
dium at its very start, 
and, undisturbed, it re- 
mains there now. Noth- 
ing short of a miracle 
can displace it. 


are YOU IN IT FoR 
1892? 
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usually go hand in hand. 
ently written is pretty sure to be poorly displayed. 
hand the man who takes pains with the preparation of his adver- 
tising matter is not likely to stand quietly by and see his ideas 


iM 


E.C. ALLEN & CO., 
PROP’S OF ALLEN’S LISTS, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
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Bad Printing and 
Bad Advertising 





butchered in the composing room. 


Wit 


Wl 


Wil 


Attractive typography is to an advertisement what tasteful attire 


is to the individual. 


Dress does not make the gentleman, but it goes a long 


way toward creating a favorable first impression. 
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Intelligent Composition for Advertisers 
is our Specialty. 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
WM. JOHNSTON, Manager, 
No. 8 Spruce Street, > - - New York. 
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Advertising 
That Yields : 
Big Returns. 


THE 


SundayMercury 


NEW YORK. 
CIRCULATION. 





RATES, MAY 4, 1892. 
Gene TAl—Gth PAC... cccccscccccces $ -% 
—Inside Pages. ........... .35 
Special Notices...... sooo 







er 
Business Notices. . 
Local Miscellany... 
Reading Notices 


THE MERCURY does not set up the usual claim 
of being the best medium. Its broad circulation, 
city and country, and its high standard of ex- 
cellence guarantee large returns from the 
amount invested in its advertising columns. 
co gincing future business bear '1HE MERCURY 
in mind. 


_THE MERCURY, NEW YORK. 
For Western and 
Southwestern 
Advertising Use 


The St. Louis 
Magazine 


Now in its twenty-second year, 
and with a bona-fide cir- 
culation above the 


25,000 mark. 


Rates, 30 cts. per line agate. 
Reading notices, 50 cts. per 
line. Special rates for position 
pages given on application to 








T. J. GILTIORE, 
Publisher, 
gor Olive St., 


St. Louis, llo. 


Advertisements received through any re 
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sponsible advertising agent. 





879 
i Cost of 
Sp ecial One line 
School Rate. Each time. 
Sunday School Times. . 83%. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Presbyterian .. . - Set 
Lutheran Observer . 
National Baptist. . 
Christian Standard . 
Presbyterian Journal . . 
Ref'd Church Messenger. > 673%c. 


Episcopal Recorder. . . 05) 
Christian Instructor. . . 05 
Christian Recorder. . . 0% 
Lutheran. . - % 
Presbyterian Observer : oo (CO 





For List. . . « © 1.5! 


For the cost of your advertisement, mul- 
tiply y the above rates per line by the number 

insertions and the number of lines, (14 
is to one inch.) 


Schools Seeking Scholars 


should advertise in these papers. High-class, 
home journals, going weekly into over 260,000 
families. They are read by the parents «f 
culture and intelligence whose children are to 
be educated, and who have the money to pay 
forit. Without duplicating circulation, they 
reach the different Protestant denominations 
and thus announcements can be made to any 
or all of them, 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Home Circulation. 


The New Haven News 


The 
Family 
Paper 
Of 
Southern Connecticut. 





Largest 
Delivered 
Circulation 
In 


The Entire State. 





The New Haven News 


Every Day Except Sunday. 





Conservative, Clean, Independent. 











WHY do business men wid money ? 


WHY do Advertisers require a large return? 


WHY do the largest and most successful adver- 


Sure of Results. 


Full particulars, sworn record of circulation for past six years, by 


48 Tribune Building, New York. 509 “‘ The Rookery,” Chicago. 
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Why? 





To make more. 





So that they can afford to spend still more 
money. 





tisers patronize 


THE ITEM, 


Daily, Sunday, Weekly and Sporting ? 


Because they are 


The enormous circulation of THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA ITEM ({80,000 every day in the 
week) guarantees a large return for a moderate 
investment. 





be. 
7. 


addressing 


S. C. BECKWITH, vontian hevennene, 
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WE CONTRACT TO PROVE 











400,000 


Average Weekly Circulation for 


Average Weekly Circulation for 1892 of 


COPIES 
WEEKLY. 


January, February, March, April and May, 1892, 


412,728 


COPIES 
WEEKLY. 


BOYGE’S LIST ( THE SATURDAY BLADE. 
THE CHICAGO LEDGER. 


of Big Weeklies 0 tHe cHicaco WORLD. 




















. W. D. BOYCE BUILDING, Cuicaco, iis. 





[From the prim Evening 
The Reqemenal success which has 
attended W. 


find expression in one of the most 
artistic and su! tial structures 
which adorn 


's streets. The 
Pay pepnenes rewith a cut of 


e Boyce buil which is now 
Soias Puilt at 112-114 Dearborn street, 
corner of Calhoun . The build- 


The elevators s will be electric = 

course, will iting. 

Boyce will occupy five entire floors, 
the be fitted 


leased a whole floor, and © Frank 
paooeese | x corner suite of three 


wil be ke rept of and elevator = 
all day. ol sie and Sunday it will 
never be closed. 





I was the first publisher to 
PROVE Circulation. Iam the 
only publisher that discounts 
any contract at any time at 
pro rata rate. I was the first 
publisher to have a straight 
rate, no discount for time or 
space. 


BLADE, $1.00 per line; LEDGER, 
50 cents per line; WORLD, 30 cents 
per line; the Three papers, $1.60 
per line. 


SPACE DIRECT, OR THROUGH THE AGENCIES. 





W. D. BOYCE, Chicago, Ills, 
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Liberty 


Is one of the greatest 
Spring medicines the 
world ever knew. It is 
not a snide, mushroom 
remedy, but is one of our 
forefathers’ prescrip- 
tions. : : ~ - . 
Itinvigoratesthecon- — ——— — ahem . = 
stitution (Uncle Sam’s > SS : = 

was built up on it), cleanses the blood and drives out Royal parasites ; cures 
helplessness and promotes vitality, and above all, encourages in the patient a 
proper contempt for a king. 

John did not take it, Jonathan did ; note the result. As a flesh producer 
and invigorator it is really wonderful ; see how the American eagle thrived on 
it! Faith! it tells on man and beast. 

Truth is another 
Plain truth, in 
steadily, promotes 
confidence and 
causes the adver- 


swell with an exu- 





good medicine. 
daily doses, taken 
circulation, gives 
strength, and 
tising columns to 
berance of health. 


The Seattle Telegraph 


Tells the Plain Truth, and is the only newspaper in Seattle whose circulation is 
given in the American Directory in plain figures—8,280, being the average 
daily circulation for one whole year (low water mark). It is now 9,260 
Daily and 6,718 Weekly. 

Although nearly 4,000 miles from the scenes of the struggle of ’76, yet 





Seattle is under the 
eagle’s wing, and has 
60,000 live people—more 
than three times the size 
of New York when we 
rebelled against John 
Bull’s medicine and de- 
clared for that invigorat- 
ing tonic—Liberty ! 
For Seattle and Wash- 
ington put down THE 
ihe —— TELEGRAPH. Its an ad- 
ex <== _ vertiser’s tonic of 
===" the first quality. 


NE 
TRIB YEU DING 
NEW YORK 


S.C. BECKWITH 


E 
ROOKERY 
GHICAGO. 








SEATTLE TELEGRAPH CO., Puss. 





THOS. C. PATRICK, Bus. MGR. 












a iin fee 
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“Be Sure 
You’re Right 


Davy Crockett was a quaint Ameri- 
can, His pithy sayings have passed 
into maxims. In 1836 he was one of 
the Spartan band of 170 that defended 
“The Alamo” in Texas, all of whom, 
including Crockett, were butchered by 
Santa Anna after surrender, This atro- 
cious brutality roused Sam Houston 
and his Texans to fearful earnestness, and the Mexicans were 
soon put to flight, and Santa Anna captured. The price of his 
liberty was the Independence of Texas. If Houston had hanged 
the outlaw our country would have been spared the Mexican war. 

Opposition to Texas was the political death of Van Buren, 
and by forcing annexation to the front, Tyler rent the Whig 
party in twain and drove Webster out of the Cabinet. The war 
with Mexico, which the admission of Texas brought on, made 
three Presidents and gave us a territorial empire in California, 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

Thus ‘Texas has cut a large figure in our history. With its 
nearly three million of people and vast resources, Texas is a 
great and growing State. Houston—named in honor of the man 
who was in turn Congressman from and Governor of Tennessee, 
the Liberator and twice President of the Republic of Texas, 
twelve years a U.S. Senator from and finally Governor of the 
State he had created—is one of its busy centers of trade. 

It is a prosperous city, and 


The Houston Post 


with its nearly 10,000 Daily and 20,000 Weekly Circulation, 
published in two parts (Monday and Thurs- 
day), covers this rich field thoroughly. A 
good, live paper, it goes to a buying class. 
Such a newspaper, in such a Igcation, must 
be good for advertisers, 


Then 
Go Ahead.” 


J. L. WATSON, Manager, Houston, Texas. 





GEN, SAM HOUSTON, 





avy 





COL. DAVID CROCKETT. 


S. C. BECKWITH, 


48 Tribune Building, NEW YORK. | 509 ‘‘ The Rookery,’’ CHICAGO, 
Sole Agent for Foreign Advertising. 
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WILSON’S 


Raven Black. 


For Bookwork and 
Fine Commercial Printing 


Does Not Skin 


Printers appreciate what 

a saving this means. 

sd 

Can be exposed a week or more 
without injury. 











Does not harden on rollers. 
Does not dry on the disc. 
Free flowing in fountain. 


Does Not Offset !! 
Is Brilliant !! 


There is no waste. Every speck of it 
can be used. Sample Package, 1 Ib., 
One Dollar. Delivered free of express 
charges. Address (enclosing price) 


W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Co. 


(Limited) 
10 Spruce St., NEW YORK. 
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if You Want to Reach 











The Prosperous People 


Of Two Prosperous Cities (Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan.,) 
and a fine agricultural, mining and stock-raising country, from Western 
Missouri, through Kansas to Oklahoma, you should not fall to put on your 
list the biggest and best paper of the region, the 


KANSAS CITY Tt IMES 


Daily, 23,500. 
Sunday, 44,000. bediee Tee 
Weekly, 40,500. TELLS. 


You see what you get, and get what you see. 


Ss. C. BECKWITH, 
SOLE AGENT FOR FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
609 “ The Rookery,” Ch, CAGO. 48 Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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FE Sic 
Semper 
Tyrannis, 


(So always with tyrants), is the well-known motto on the seal of Virginia. 
This was the exultant cry of Booth when he assassinated Pres. Lincoln. It 
was a strange exclamation for a red-handed assassin to make of so great and 
good a'man as Lincoln. 

In the trial of the conspirators, which in its earnest purpose reflected the 
depth of feeling in the public mind, an honest Irishman, who was at the 
theatre on the eventful night, was placed on the stand. He testified that he 
saw a man jump from the box on to the stage, where he wildly threw up his 
hands and exclaimed: ‘‘ I’m sick, send for McGinnis.” In spite of the 
gravity of the occasion, this Hibernian interpretation of Old Virginia’s vene- 
rated escutcheon convulsed the court. 

The point I wish to make is, that although there is no stress at present 
for McGinnis, all large advertisers have a positive need of 


The Chicago Mail. 


Doubtless you can do without McGinnis, but if you would reach the 
round million of busy people in Chicago, you cannot afford to do without THE 
CuHiIcaGo MaiL. An old evening newspaper with new blood, fearless and 
aggressive in its management ; bright, sparkling and newsy in its make-up—it 
has come to the front as one of the marvels of journalistic success. 

Popular and strong with the great middle classes, its advertising columns 
are largely used by the merchants of Chicago to reach buyers, for it prints 
eight pages and has a paid circulation throughout the city and its populous 


lice Over 60,000 
Every day. 


THE MAIL, Chicago, Il. JOS. R. DUNLOP, Pub. 
S. C. BECKWITH, 


Sole Agent Foreign Advertising, 
48 Tribune Building, New York, | 509 “‘ The Rookery,” Chicago. 
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LIGA 


ON 


A DARK 
SUBJECT 


In order to give expression to the meaning of the above 
caption, this illustration was produced by the artist of 


¢ Denver Republican 


The “ Dark Subject” to be considered is not the African 
in the bed, nor yet that other son of Ham who is said to be 
“in the woodpile,” but one of 


CIRCULATION, 


which, in the case of THE DENVER REPUBLICAN, is one of the 
happiest themes that that popular newspaper can consider. 

It is always ready and willing to open, to any advertiser 
concerned, every book in the house which will throw light on its 
circulation. This will be found to be at least 50 per cent. larger 
than that of any competitor in its vast, rich and rapidly 
developing field. 

The following is the daily statement of the circulation of 
Tue DENVER RepuBLICcAN for the month of May, 1892: 
May 1.,.. 24,500 May9.... 18,631 May 8... 17,500 May %.. - 17,320 




























“2... 17,300 “10...17,300 “ 18... 17,400 “ 2%... 17,385 

“3... 17,300 “11....17,300 “ 19... 17,300 “ 27... 18,100 

“4... 17,300 “12....17,430 “ %... 17,650 “ 2%... 17,350 

* Oss 17,300 va 17,400 - Se 18,000 “« 2 24,550 

“6... 17,300 “14... 17,350 “ 2... 24,500 “ 90... 17,371 

“7... 17,600 “ 15...» 24,800 “ 23... 17,500 “ 31... 17,275 
seit : 1G, EP os Total....684,512 
; Daily Average... 18,855 / 
{ 





Ss. C. BECKWITH, Sole Agent Foreign Advtg. 
48 Tribune Building, New York. | 509 The Rookery, Chicago, 
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St. Paul, 


eapolis. 


These twin cities are practically one. Together they form a metropolis 





of 400,000 people—being the seventh in size in the Nation. _ In fact, 
in commercial importance, trade and vast manufacturing enterprises, 
it is one of the great centers of the world. And here is located a 
newspaper which the world has faken note of— 


The Pioneer Press 


Daily, || Sunday, || Weekly, 
20,000 |} 22,000 || 20,000. 


KNOWN CIRCULATION. 


It has virtually grown up with the great Northwest, for it has been estab- 
lished 43 years. When it was started St. Paul was a frontier settlement of less 
than 1,000 people, and Minneapolis was unknown ; the whole Territory of Min- 
nesota had less than 5,000 souls. The paper was a lusty youth nine years old 
when Minnesota was admitted to the Union of States. 


It was the oracle in the home and a power in the Northwest when mef-.{ 


now in their prime and at the head of affairs in the great State of Minnesota 
were unborn. 


With age, wealth and influence, it occupies a commanding position in the 
field of journalism, and is especially a home newspaper of the highest class. 


Prosperous 
Papers 
Pay. 


A. FRANK RIGHARDSON, 
Special Agent, 
Tribune Building, New York, | Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 


Represents only Newspapers of nown Circulation. 4 af 
] fs 4 

















